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For ** The Friend.” 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 
(Concluded from page 35.) 


«“ January 8.—To-day at length we arrived 
at Tara, where we were immediately assigned 
a lodging for our stay inthe town. Upon un- 
packing our baggage we discovered the loss 
of eight articles, which had been laid under 
the mattress or cushion of the larger of our 
sledges. Among other things, we missed a 
part of the stand for the magnetic instruments, 
as well as the compass used in taking the de- 
clination, This was a loss which was abso- 
lutely impossible to repair. No more untoward 
accident could be imagined, nor one more in- 
evitably fatal to the entire design of my jour- 
ney. I[t was at Ayevskyi Volok, only 150 
versts from Tara, that | had used the instru- 
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mine to the bailiff by whom he was attended.|ly unconscious of any participation in the 
M. B. was of German extraction, an advan-|crime of which they were suspected. No 
tage of which he liked to boast when none of | confession, however, ensued. Nor was I my- 
his Russian friends were present. It was to|sclf more successful in a public address, in 
this descent, probably, that he was indebted | which | promised a complete amnesty to the 
‘ for a certain winning bonhomie that he occa- ! delinquents, provided our lost effects should be 
sionally made available in coaxing the women | returned to our sledge, which was left for that 
of the poorer sort of villages through which | purpose during the night in the open street, 
we passed, to give him brandy. It wasno| ‘ January 11.—In this hopeless position of 
less edifying to observe how useful his faded|our affairs | could hardly persuade myself 
uniform was in blinding the simple-minded | that it was not a dream, when | was visited 
boors to this little weakness of their official | by our kosak Krepikof at five o’clock in the 
superior: an effect which was obviously much | morning, and awakened by his congratulations 
promoted by the sight of the large and full-|upon the recovery of every article that had 
toned bell that he bore on the harness of his| been lost, With him came a yamshchik from 
sledge, like other personages of importance, | Verkhovskyi Volok, who had driven the priest 
while traders and ordinary travellers must be} of that town hither the evening before. His 
content with the small and common sort used | account was, that he had, to his great aston- 
by the post-masters, The postillions and|ishment, found the instruments spread out upon 
horses, with which we were everywhere sup-|the snow at the entrance of the village, and 
plied, were so well calculated for our hurried|that he had immediately taken measures to 
journey, that we got back to Ayevskyi Volok| restore them to their owners. It was added, 
at ten in the evening. It was with very alter- | in explanation, that the person at whose house 
ed feelings that I repaired to the house of the| we had halted on the night between the 6th 
starost whom I had visited two days before. | and 7th, was a malefactor lately banished, and 
Here a general search was made without de-|a man of very bad reputation too; that he 
lay, and the yamshchik who had driven us to| must have been the thief, and was no doubt 
the next post station, and a peasant who had | terrified, by the strictness of our search, into 
assisted in packing our instruments, were| restitution of the property. It was certainly 
placed under surveillance. Singularly enough | true that the sledge had been left unguarded 
it turned out upon this occasion, that we were | during a dark night before this man’s house ; 
obliged to commit our prisoners to the care of| it likewise seemed reasonable to conclude that 
one of the parties implicated in the theft; in-| the articles had been abstracted in a very hur- 
asmuch as the suspected individuals were| ried manner, as one only of two boots that 





ments last, and the body of the sledge seemed | members of the household of the chief man of| had been laid together, was missing ; besides, 
so perfectly secure that I felt convinced that a|the village, who is always the head of the|that.a large portion of the booty seized upon 


robbery had been committed. I[ accordingly 
waited upon the magistrate of the place, and 
expressed my determination to return forth- 
with to Ayevskyi Volok, and be present at an 
official investigation into our loss. A Kosak 
subaliern was ordered to escort me, convey- 
ing a written injunction to the assessor of the 
communal court there, to proceed in institu- 
ting the most searching inquiries after the 
missing articles, along the entire road, if ne- 
cessary.” On his way back the houses of the 
several stopping places were examined, but 
without success. At one village M. B. the 
magistrate was waited on, for the purpose of 
enlisting his services. ‘ My interview,” says 
Erman, “ was little calculated to give me much 
confidence in the co-operation of this person- 
age. I did appear to succeed so far with him, 
certainly, as to make him comprehend the 
extent of our loss, and to learn from him that 
as there was no money in question it was pos- 
sible we might succeed in recovering our pro- 
perty. Though this expectation seemed to 
vanish gradually before the doses of brandy 
with which he fortified his alacrity, we never- 
theless took our places in his sledge, leaving 


local police. was evidently quite worthless to the thieves. 
** January 10.—This day was ushered in| Still there was much to be said upon the other 
by the examination of whatever evidence could | side of the question : the snow had fallen hea- 
be collected, as to the supposed robbery, but|vily during the night, and, notwithstanding 
without any other result than that it seemed|that the box containing the compass bore 
satisfactorily ascertained that every one of the| marks of having been forcibly opened, I per- 
missing articles had been punctually replaced | ceived that it was nevertheless perfectly free 
in the sledge on the 6th, from wet or any other damage. As the in- 
“Nothing accordingly now remained to be| quiry, however, had been attended with such 
done, as the judicial functionaries declared, | brilliant success, I felt but little disposed to 
but to have recourse to the kissing of the holy | challenge the consistency of the story, and 
image, as is usual in such cases, and which | with a lightened heart set out upon my return 
has all the solemnity of a declaration upon | to Tara, leaving, at the same time, according 
oath. The judge of Verkhovskyi Volok, the | to custom, a commission with the minister of 
next town on the road to Tara, was conse-| Verkhovskyi to present a taper of five roobles 
quently summoned to our assistance that same | value at the shrine of St. George, whom I had 
evening, and the ceremonial was gone through | chosen for my protector and patron during my 
in the presence of the entire population. An| stay in Russia.” 
image was conveyed from the church, and be-| Between Yakutsk and Okhotsk the first part 
ing placed upon a table in the open court, the | of the journey was performed in sledges, but 
suspected parties were then introduced, one by | as the season advanced they resorted to horse- 
one, and admonished by the president that| back travelling, and afterwards to riding on 
none should presume to salute that image, to} reindeer. Our author thus describes his first 
which all things should be revealed, unless | lesson in this kind of riding. 
they had truly and circumstantially answered} ‘ They gave me a staff, about five feet long, 
all questions put by the judge, and were utter-| and bid me mount, by means of it, a full-grown 
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male reindeer, the back of which was not less | ever attempts, as we did in the first critical 
than four feet high, as, indeed, is ordinarily | moments, to support himself in his seat by 
the case with Tunguzian deer.* I tried at| resting it on the ground, is sure to fall imme- 
first to mount by what appeared to be the sim- | diately.” 
plest way, that is, by swinging myself up as| At one place between the towns last men- 
we get upon a horse without stirrups ; but the} tioned, our traveller being wet and cold in 
Tunguzes were immediately in a fright, and | consequence of riding on horseback exposed 
cried out, dolefully, * You are breaking our/to a storm of snow, joyfully descried, at last, 
reindeer’s back.’ And this apprehension was|a yurt. Upon close inspection, however, it 
well founded, for as soon as the animal’s spine | appeared to be uninhabited. “ All about it,” 
is touched, but a few inches behind the saddle,| he says, “was in decay, and hardly any 
it bends its knees, and sinks as if under an| traces of the flat roof were to be seen beneath 
insupportable load; but it is impossible to|the snow. The chimney had no smoke, not a 
‘mount by leaning on the deer’s shoulder, which | sound was to be heard, and the door was cov- 
js alone capable of bearing a weight, because | ered so completely with snow, that I rode by 
the lateral jerk, which is unavoidable, is sure} it three times without observing it. | then 
to displace the saddle. knocked to no purpose at the remnants of 
“ There is no mode, therefore, of mounting} mica panes, till at last the whole window fell 
the reindeer, but that which the Tunguzes have} into the yurt. That did the business, for a 
adopted ; and however inconvenient this seem-| Yakut opened in a fright the snow-beset door- 
ed to us at first, the practice of a few days| way, and saluted the Russian horseman (as 
made us sufficiently expert. The rider, hold-| he deemed me) with a kind of voskrés/ He 
ing the bridle, stands at the right side of the| then helped me to alight from my horse, and 
animal, and not on the left, as with us, his| we did our best to kiss each other. He had 
face turned forwards; he then raises his left} been previously sleeping very quietly in the 
foot to the saddle, which he never touches} dark and cold yurt, but he now went to work 
with his hands, and springing with the right} to kindle a bright fire on the hearth; and be- 
leg, and aided also by the pole, which he holds| fore the rest of my party arrived, | had enjoy- 
in his right hand, he mounts into his seat. The| ed the chief advantages of a hospitable roof. 
women and girls are as expert in this jumping | The Yakut knew little more of Russian than 
as the men, and I recollect to have seen but|[ did of his language, and yet, without the aid 
once a Tunguzian woman receiving assistance | of an interpreter, we were the best friends pos- 
as she mounted.” sible. He helped me to take off my boots and 
“Riding on reindeer was as new to my|clothes, showed me how [ should dry them, 
Kosak as to myself; and, at the commence-| and set a stool for me in the best place before 
ment of our journey to-day, we both almost | the fire. 
despaired of being ever able to learn it. We] This hut, which is named the Yurt of 
fell from the saddle six times, at least, in the} Nokhinsk, was built by the Russians as a 
first quarter of an hour, but improved rapidly | shelter for travellers. The man whom we 
as soon as we discovered that the rider must| found in it, inhabits it only to keep it provided 
not attempt to attach himself to the body of} with a necessary supply of firewood, and for 
the reindeer. He must, on the contrary, sit,| that service he receives flour from the Russian 
or rather poise himself, in such a manner that} store at Aldan. The light roof adjoining the 
his body may continually, and with facility,| yurt afforded our horses the necessary protec- 
as required, lend itself to a swinging motion. | tion from the snow, and the company of a lean 
The Tunguzian saddle, as | have already | mare which belonged to our host. They are 
stated, is very wide in front, so that the rider} fed on a journey, at this time of the year, only 
can touch the reindeer only with the soles of} with willow twigs, because these alone can be 
the feet; but should he attempt, in order to} gathered without much trouble from the brush- 
keep himself in his seat, to press his knees| wood in the hollows. We took an excellent 
against the cushion, he is sure to fall, together | meal of dried meat, snow-water was poured 
with it, immediately, for it is fastened loosely | also on some black biscuit, and set near the 
with the girth, on purpose, and is easily push-/ fire that it might turn sour. In this way is 
ed on one side. The practised reindeer riders| made a poor kind of substitute for the true 
acquire the habit, therefore, of striking gently|kvas.” ‘There was no symptom here of 
with the heel, alternately right and left, at| those bad qualities of snow-water, which Eu- 
every step, just behind the animal’s shoulders. ropean travellers in the polar regions have 
This is not done for the purpose of stimulating thought that they discovered. During the 
the deer, but because the motion described is|entire of this journey I drank nothing but 
the surest means of maintaining equilibrium, | melted snow, or tea made with it, and experi- 
and contains almost the whole secret of the/ enced no ill effects from it. And, moreover, 
Tunguzian art of riding. We found, there-| between Yakutsk and Okhotsk, and subse- 
fore, that all difficulties vanished as soon as| quently during several months in Kamchatka, 
we imitated them on the level road. At the) | ate my food without a grain of salt.” 
same time, one: gets involuntarily the habit of 
using the staff, employed in mounting, for 
maintaining the equipoise in riding ; but who- 
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Plank Roads.—This kind of road is now 
an important feature of American enterprise. 
There are nearly 1000 miles of them in the 
State of New York, and the progress of them 
is onward. The Utica and Oswego plank 
road unites the valley of the Mohawk with 





* “TI must here remark, that all the Lapland rein- 
deer which I have seen in museums and menageries, 
were but dwarfs in comparison with those of Northern 
Asia, and seemed to have lost, with their size and 
strength, much of their beauty of form also.” 











































Lakes Oneida and Ontario, and opens up a 
most interesting district of country to the ad- 
vantages of convenient commercial transit. 
We look upon plank roads in America asa 
new and important feature for social and com. 
mercial benefit to our people.—Late Paper. 
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Cuvier and the Swallows. 


In his later days the celebrated Cuvier loved 
to recount the incident which first turned his 
attention to the study of natural history. 
While young, and in want, he was engaged 
as tutor to the children of the Count de Hericy, 
and with his pupils inhabited an old chateau 
in the Pays de Gaus, at Fiquainville. Cuvi- 
er’s room looked towards the garden, and 
early each morning, he was accustomed to 
open his window, and breathe the fresh air 
before he commenced the instruction of his 
somewhat undisciplined pupils. One morning 
he observed two swallows building a nest in 
the outer angle of his small casement. The 
male bird brought moist clay in his beak, 
which the hen, as it were, kneaded together, 
and with the addition of straws and bits of 
hay, fotmed their future home. Once the 
framework was compleied, both birds hasten- 
ed to line the interior with feathers, wool, and 
dried leaves; and then taking flight together 
into a neighbouring wood, they did not return 
to their nest until after the lapse of several 
days. Meantime some important events had 
happened. While the two swallows were so 
busily employed in constructing their home, 
Cuvier had remarked two sparrows perched on 
a neighbouring chimney, who seemed to watch 
the progress of affairs with much curiosity. 
The treacherous object of their surveillance 
speedily became apparent; for no sooner had 
the poor swallows left the coast clear than the 
pair of sparrows took possession of the nest, 
and established themselves in it as though it 
had been their own property. Cuvier remark- 
ed that they never absented themselves toge- 
ther from the nest; one always remained on 
the watch, with its sturdy bill protruded 
through the entrance, prepared to exclude 
every visiter except its mate. 

At the end of the honeymoon the rightful 
owners returned. What was their surprise to 
find their nest pre-occupied. The cock flew 
indignantly against his dwelling, to expel the 
intruders, but was met by the formidable at- 
tack of the male sparrow, which quickly re- 
pulsed the unlucky proprietor with a bleeding 
head and ruffled feathers, Trembling with 
rage and shame, and his bright eye darting 
fire, he returned to his bride, perched on a 
green bough, and seemed for some minutes to 
hold an anxious colloquy with her. Then 
they took flight together, and soon disappeared. 
Presently, the hen-sparrow returned, and her 
husband began, as Cuvier conjectured, to give 
her an animated account of his adventure, ac- 
companying the recital with certain curious 
little cries, which might well pass for derisive 
laughter. Be that as it may, the prudent pair 
did not waste much time in chattering, but 
hastened out in turns to collect and store up a 
quantity of provisions, This accomplished, 
they both remained within, and now two stout 
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beaks were placed ready to defend the en- 
trance. Cries resounded in the air; crowds 
of swallows began to assemble on the roof. 
Cuvier recognized in the midst of them me) 
expelled householders making their wrongs 
known to each fresh arrival. : 

Ere long, there was assembled in full con- 
clave upwards of two hundred swallows. 
While they were chattering in a style that fully 
yivalled the performance of many speakers in 





‘more ambitious and celebrated meetings, a cry 


of distress was heard from one of the window- 
sills. A young swallow, tired, no doubt, of 
the long parliamentary debate, had betaken 
himself to the pursuit of some flies, who were 
buzzing about the window) Cuvier’s pupils 
had placed a snare on the sill, and the poor 
bird found one of his slender legs entangled 
by the cruel horse-hair. 

At the cry of the captive, about twenty of 
his brethren flew towards him, and tried to set 
him free; but invain. Each effort only serv- 
ed to tighten his bonds, and so increase his 
pain. Suddenly, the swallows as if with one 
consent, took flight, and wheeling in the air, 
came one by one, and gave a sharp peck at 
the snare, which, after repeated pulls, snapped 
in two, and the freed bird flew joyously away 
with his kind companions. During this scene, 
which passed within a few yards of Cuvier, 
and about the same distance from the usurped 
nest, the tutor remained motionless, and the 
two spafrows never once stirred their threat- 
ening beaks, 

Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew a host 
of swallows against the nest ; each had his bil! 
filled with mud, which he discharged against 
the entrance, and then gave place to another, 
who repeated the same manceuvre. ‘This they 
managed to accomplish while two inches dis- 
tant from the nest so as to keep out of reach 
of the beleaguered sparrows. Indeed, the lat- 
ter were so effectually blinded by the first 
discharge of mud, that they no longer thought 
of defending themselves. Meantime the swal- 
lows continued to heap mud on the nest, until 
it was completely covered : the opening would 
have been quite choked up but for the desper- 
ate efforts made by the sparrows, who, by 
several convulsive shocks contrived to shake 
off some of the pellets. But a detachment of 
the implacable swallows perched upon the 
nest, and with their beaks and claws smother- 
ed and pressed down the tough clay over the 
opening, and at length succeeded in closing it 
hermetically. Then were heard from hun- 
dreds of little throats, cries of vengeance and 
of victory ! 

But the swallows did not end their work 
here. They hastened to bring from all direc- 
tions materials for another nest, which they 
constructed over the blocked up entrance of 
the first one, and in two hours after the execu- 
tion of the sparrows the new nest was inhabited 
by the ejected swallows, 

The inexorable vengeance was now com- 
pleted. Not only were the unfortunate spar- 
rows doomed to expiate their crime by a ling- 
ering death, but they were forced during their 
torments to listen to the joyful song of the two 
swallows, the cause of their execution. Dur- 
ing many days the hen rarely quitted her nest, 
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she had laid six eggs, and while she was hatch- 
ing them, her mate supplied her with insects 
for food. At the end of a fortnight Cuvier 
remarked that the cock was busy in bringing 
an enormous quantity of insects to his house- 
hold; and looking into the nest, he saw six 
little yellow bills all gaping wide for food. 
From that time it became a constant source of 
pleasure to the tutor to watch the progressive 
developement of the little family. ‘Their yel- 
low beaks became black and shining, their 
downy bodies were covered with smooth and 
elegant plumage, and they began to accom- 
pany their mother in her short excursions from 
the nest. The cock taught his children how 
to seize their prey in the air; how to fly high 
when the atmosphere was calm, and the flies 
disported themselves in the upper regions ; and 
how to keep near the ground when a storm 
was approaching, for then all insects seek a 
shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn came. 
Crowds of swallows once more assembled on 
the-r60f of the chateau de Fiquainville. They 
held regular conversations, and Cuvier amused 
himself with trying to interpret their language. 
The children of the nest were placed in the 
midst of the troop with the other young swal- 
lows; and one morning the whole assembly 
took flight simultaneously, and directed their 
course towards the east. In the following 
spring two swallows, lean, and with ruffled 
feathers, came and took possession of the nest. 
Cuvier immediately recognized them as the 
identical birds whom he had watched with so 
much interest during the preceding year. 
They began to repair their dwelling, and to 
stop the chinks produced by the winter’s frost ; 
they re-lined the interior wiih soft dried moss 
and feathers, and then, as in the previous sea- 
son, set out for an excursion. 

The morning afier their return, as they 
were gaily pursuing their prey close to Cuvi- 
er’s window, for they were now quite tame, 
and accustomed to his presence, a hawk that 
was soaring in the air, pounced suddenly on 
the cock. He struck him with his talons, and 
was bearing him off, when Cuvier fired at him 
with a fowling-piece, which happened luckily 
to be at hand. ‘The brigand fell into the gar- 
den, mortally wounded, and Cuvier hastened 
to relieve his poor little friend. The swallow 
was seriously wounded ; the hawk’s talons had 
deeply pierced his sides, and a grain or two of 
shot had grazed his breast, and broken one 
wing. The kind young man dressed the 
wounds with all possible care and tenderness, 
and then, with the assistance of a ladder, re- 
placed him in his nest, while the poor hen 
fluttered sadly round her mate, uttering pierc- 
ing cries of distress. During three days she 
only quitted the nest to seek for insects, which 
she brought to her cock. Cuvier watched his 
poor little languishing head feebly raised to 
take the offered food, but each day his strength 
visibly declined. At length early one morn- 
ing Cuvier was awakened by the cries of the 
hen, who was beating her wings against the 
window: he ran to the nest, Alas, it only 
contained a lifeless body! From that moment 
the hen drooped and pined away, She never 
left the nest, refused the food which Cuvier 
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constantly offered her ; and, literally broken- 
hearted, died five days after the death of her 
beloved companion. 

This little history left a strong impression 
on the amiable and gified mind of the young 
tutor. It led him to devote his leisure hours 
to the persevering study of natural history ; 
and many months afterwards he related the 
anecdote to the abbe Tessier, who was paying 
a visit to the chateau. Revolutionary perse- 
cution had obliged this distinguished man to 
take refuge in Normandy, and accept the situ- 
ation of physician to the hospital of Fecamp. 
Struck with the evident talent of Cuvier, he 
engaged him to deliver a course of lectures on 
natural history to the pupils attending his hos- 
pital, and wrote to introduce him to the notice 
of Geoffroy-Saint Hilaire. Cuvier entered 
into correspondence with these and other sci- 
entific men; after some time passed in pro- 
found study, he was appointed to fill the chair 
of comparative anatomy at Paris. The re- 
mainder of his glorious cureer is matter of 
history. 


—f——— 

The True Worshipper.—True veneration 
is not confined to acts of immediate worship. 
It is the habitual temper of the soul. Not 
only when engaged in prayer or praise, but in 
the silence of retirement, and even amidst the 
occupations of the world, the Divine Being 
dwells upon his thoughts. No place, and no 
object, appears to him void of God. On the 
works of Nature he views the impression of 
his hand ; and in the actions of men he traces 
the operations of his Providence. Whatever 
he beholds on earth, that is beautiful or fair, 
that is great or good, he refers to God, as to 
the supreme origin of all the excellence which 
is scattered throughout his works. From 
these effects, he rises to the first cause. From 
those streams he ascends to the fountain 
whence they flow. By those rays, he is led 
to that eternal source of light in which they 
centre.— Blair. 

vn 
Communicated. 


The Quakers during the American War. 
To the Editor of * The Friend.” 


Thinking the following from Howitt’s Coun- 
try Year Book, might be interesting to some 
of the readers of * ‘The Friend,” | have taken 
the liberty to send it, M. 


George Dillwyn was an American, a re- 
markable preacher among the Quakers, About 
fifty years ago, he came over to this country 
[England] on what we have already said is 
termed a * religious visit,” and being in Corn- 
wall when | was there, and at George Fox’s, 
in Falmouth—our aged relative still narrates 
—soon became an object of great attraction, 
not only from his powerful preaching, bat 
from his extraordinary gilt in conversation, 
which he made singularly interesting from 
the introduction of curious passages in his 
own life and experience. His company was 
so much sought afier, that a general invita- 
tion was given by his hospitable and wealthy 
entertainer, to all the Friends of the town and 
neighbourhood to come and sec and hear him ; 
and evening by evening their rooms were 
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crowded by visiters, who sat on seats side by 
side, as in a public lecture room, Among 
other things, he related that during the time 
of the revolutionary war, one of the armies 
passing through a district in which a great 
number of Friends resided, food was demand- 
ed from the inhabitants, which was given to 
them. The following day the adverse army 
came up in pursuit, and stripped them of every 
kind of provision that remained ; and so great 
was the strait to which they were reduced, 
that absolute famine was before them. Their 
sufferings were extreme as day afier day went 
on, and no prospect of relief was afforded 
them. Death seemed to stare them in the 
face, and many a one was ready to despair ; 
the forests around them were in possession of 
the sqidiers, and the game which otherwise 
might have yielded them subsistence, was kill- 
ed or driven away. Alter several days of 
great distress, they retired at night still with- 
out hope or prospect of succour. How great 
then was their surprise and cause of thankful- 
ness, when on the following morning immense 
herds of wild deer were seen standing around 
their inclosures, as if driven there for their 
benefit. From whence they came none could 
tell, nor the cause of their coming; but they 
suffered themselves to be taken without resist- 
ance; and thus the whole people were saved, 
and had great store of provisions laid up for 
many weeks. Again, a similar circumstance 
occurred near the sea-shore, when the flying 
and pursuing armies had stripped the inhabi 

tants, and when, apparently to add to their 
distress, the wind set in with such unusual 
violence, and the sea drove the tide so far in- 
Jand, that the people near the shore were 
obliged to abandon their houses, and those in 
the town retreat to their upper rooms ; this 
also being during the night, greatly added to 
their distress, and like the others they were 
ready to despair. Next morning, however, 
they found that God had nut been unmindful 
of them, for the tide had brought up with 
it a most extraordinary shoal of mackerel, 
so that every place was filled with them, 
where they remained ready taken without net 
or skill of man, a bountiful provision for the 
wants of the people till other relief could be 
obtained. 

Another incident he related, which occurred 
in one of the back settlements, when the Indi- 
ans had been employed to burn the dwellings 
of the settlers, and cruelly to murder the peo- 
ple. One of those solitary habitations was in 
the possession of a Friend’s family. They 
lived in such secure simplicity, that they had 
hitherto had no apprehension of danger, and 
used neither bar nor bolt to their door, having 
no other means of securing their dwelling from 
intruders than by drawing in the leathern 
thong by which the wooden latch inside was 
lifted from without. The Indians had com. 
mitted frightful ravages all around, burning 
and murdering without mercy. Every even- 
ing brought forth tidings of horror, and every 
night the unhappy settlers surrounded them- 
selves with such defences as they could mus- 
ter,—even then for dread, scarcely being able 
to sleep. The Friend and his family who had 
hitherto put no trust in the arm of flesh, but 


had left all in the keeping of God, believing 
that man ofien ran in his own strength to his 
own injury, had used so little precaution, that 
they slept without even withdrawing the string, 
and were as yet uninjured. Alarmed how- 
ever, at length by the fears of others, and by 
the dreadful rumours that surrounded them, 
they yielded to their fears on one particular 
night, and before retiring to rest drew in the 
string, and thus secured themselves as well as 
they were able, In the dead of the night, the 
Friend who had not been able to sleep, asked 
his wife if she slept? and she replied that she 
could not, for her mind was uneasy. Upon 
this he confessed that 4he same was his case, 
and that he believed that it would be the safest 
for him to rise and put out the string of the 
latch as usual. 

On her approving of this, it was done, and 
the two lay down again, commending them- 
selves to the keeping of God. This had not 
occurred above ten minutes, when the dismal 
sound of the war-whoop echoed through the 
forest, filling every heart with dread, and al- 
most immediately afierward, they counted the 
footsteps of seven men pass the window of 
their chamber, which was on the ground floor, 
and the next moment the door string was pull- 
ed, the latch lifted, and the door opened. A 
debate of a few minutes took place, the pur- 
port of which, as it was spoken in the Indian 
language, was unintelligible to the inhabitants ; 
but that it was favourable to them, was proved 
by the door being again closed, and the Indi- 
ans retiring without having crossed the thres- 
hold. The next morning they saw the smoke 
rising from burning habitations all around 
them; parents were weeping for their chil- 
dren who were carried off, and children lament- 
ing over their parents who had been cruelly 
slain. 

Some years afterward, when peace was re- 
stored, and the colonists had occasion to hold 
conferences with the Indians, this Friend was 
appointed as one for that purpose, dnd speak- 
ing in favour of the Indians, he related the 
above incident; in reply to which, an Indian 
observed, that by the simple circumstance of 
putting out the latch string, which proved con- 
fidence rather than fear, their lives and their 
property had been saved,—for that he himself 
was one of that marauding party, and that on 
finding the door open, it was said, “ These 
people shall live. They will do us no harm, 
for they put their trust in the Great Spirit.” 
During the whole American revolution, in- 
deed, the Indians, though incited by the whites 
to kill and scalp the enemy, never molested 
the Friends, as the people of Father Onas, or 
William Penn, and as the avowed opponents 
of all violence. 

Through the whole war there were but two 
instances to the contrary, and they were occa- 
sioned by the two Friends themselves. The 
one was a young man, a tanner, who went to 
his tan-yard and back daily unmolested, while 
devastation spread on all sides ; but at length 
thoughtlessly carrying a gun to shoot some 
birds, the Indians in ambush, believed that he 
had deserted his principles, and shot him. 
The other was a woman, who when the dwell- 
ings of her neighbours were nightly fired, and 


the people themselves murdered, was impor. 
tuned by the officers of a neighbouring fort, 
to take refuge there till the danger was over, 
For some time she refused, and remained un. 
harmed amid general destruction ; but at length 
letting in fear, she went for one night to the 
fort, but was so uneasy, that the next morning 
she quitted it to return to her home. The 
Indians, however, believed that she too had 
abandoned her principles, and joined the fight- 
ing part of the community, and before she 
reached home she was shot by them. 


ee 
Selected. 


“WHO GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 


When, courting slumber, 
The hours I number, 
And sad cares cumber 

My wearied mind ; 
This thought shall cheer me, 
Thou, God! art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 

Is still inclined. 


My soul Thou keepest, 

Who never sleepest ; 

*Mid gloom the deepest, 
There’s light above. 

Thine eyes behold me; 

Thine arms enfold me; 

Thy words have told me 
That God is love. 


or 
Selected. 
SHE LINGERS STILL. 


[The following lines refer to the authoress of the 
piece called “The Waves,” which was inserted in 
“ The Friend” of last week.] 


She lingers still !—the weary years theircircling course 
have run, 

And birds, and flowers, successively, have warbled, 
bloomed and gone ; 

And many a bitter wintry blast from moorland and 
from hill, 

Has shrieked around the sufferer’s couch, and yet 
she lingers still. 


Oh ’tis a sad and sickening sight to witness day by 


day, 

A form once fraught with winning grace, go piece- 
meal to decay ; 

To watch the bloom forsake the cheek, the lustre leave 
the eye, 

And see the pale and wasted form convulsed with 
agony. 


And oh ! how cold upon the heart falls the sepulchral 
loom— 

The een words, the noiseless tread, about that 
curtained room ; 

How mournfully upon the ear struggles the gasping 
breath, 

Which stirs a breast whose pulses feel the signet touch 
of death. 


But think ye that there darts no ray athwart that suf- 
ferer’s sky ? 
Does anguish also shroud the soul thus linked with 


misery ? 

I tell ye nay ! though murky clouds the prisoned spirit 
bound, 

Bright glows the vista through the gloom, brighter 
the scene beyond, 


Oh! her’s is not a common soul commingling with 
the strife, 
Her shield and armour may defy the fiercest ills of 


life ; 

The hero’s boasted bravery hath not that dauntless 
power, : 
Which sits in smiles on hucless lips in suffering's 

darkest hour, 
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never were subjected to a general famine.|came up, I believe without any visible emo- 
Single families among them isolated in the} tion of fear, then accosted him thus: * Which 
wilderness, did at times suffer from want of} way in such a hurry? He said, ‘ Hooch 
food, but no general failure of crops has ever | King, Buffalo Creek !’ and passed along. 
taken place. The early settlers have grate-| Jacob had been evidently under considerable 
fully recorded providential deliverances from | uneasiness as the chief approached him, yet 
the sufferings consequent on inadequate sup-| he was a man of good nerves, and perhaps as 
plies of food ; and whether their aid came from | little liable to sudden or unreasonable frights 
Indian kindness, or from more direct manifes- | as most men. Some persons are easily alarm- 
tation of Divine power and mercy, they knew | ed, and what our dear Friend Thomas Shilli- 
to whom to return thanksgiving and praise. | toe with his weak nerves would have done if 
The interesting incidents here alluded to have} he had been in Jacob Lindley’s situation, we 
already appeared in “* The Friend.” can scarcely imagine. Daniel Wheeler once 
Jacob Lindley thus speaks of the Falls of| mentioned that when Thomas was slightly in- 
Niagara. “When I approached this tremen- | disposed through inability to digest the greasy 
dons cataract, it (ruly appeared amazing, and; Russian food he had eaten, he was afraid of 
with a voice of thunder, proclaimed the ma-|the very looks of the grim Russian soldiers 
jesty of its sublime Architect.” He and his| even in the streets of Petersburg. He would 
companions Joseph Moore, and John Elliott,|exclaim in terror as he passed one of them, 
descended the very precipitous side of the|‘ Why he looked at me!” Yet how wonder- 
bank below the falls, to gaze upon the sheet | fully Thomas was supported at times in the 
of water as it dashed down from above. He} midst of real dangers. Daniel Wheeler said 
says they found on the rocks below, ducks, | that on one occasion travelling by night with 
loons, cormorants, catfish, pickerel, and other} Thomas in Russia, he heard the cry of hun- 
fish and fowl, which had been killed by being| gry wolves following the sledge. On asking 
carried down by the column of falling water. | ‘Thomas if he knew what that sound was, and 
They spent an hour or two below, lost in won-| receiving an answer in the negative, he told 
der and admiration. They were informed | him that it was from the wolves, who wished 
that during the preceding (wd years two per-|to have them for their supper. ‘Thomas on 
sons had been swept over the jalls, a white| this occasion exhibited no emotion of fear. 
man andan Indian. ‘The white man fell from| The mind is at some times better prepared to 
his boat, as it entered the rapids, probably | meet dangers than at others, and there can be 
paralyzed by fear. The Indian was lying| no doubt but that it is influenced to a great 
asleep in his canoe, which was secured to the| extent by the condition of the body. Many a 
shore above the rapids, when, as was gener- | time feelings of mental disquietude have been 
ally supposed, a wicked person loosened the| alleviated, by eating a strengthening meal, 
fastening, and let the boat drift off. Some| whilst to dyspeptics, the same food would pro- 
one who, from the shore, saw the canoe hold- | duce, or increase the distress of mind. 
ing the unconscious owner glide along the} People sometimes fancy they are in danger, 
rapids, gave a shout which wakened the/ when they are not, and sometimes the imagi- 
sleeper. He arose, took his paddle, struck | nation is active in forming scenes of sorrow 
two or three strokes in the foaming water, and| which have no reality. Richard Jordan once 
then conscious of the perfect futility of every | mentioned, that whilst crossing the ocean, he 
effort to escape, wrapped his blanket round his| heard what he deemed distant cries of woe. 
head, and quietly laid himself down in the} His eyes could behold no token of distress, 
bottom of his canoe. His body was picked | yet from the testimoay of his ears he was per- 
up two miles below the falls, and not a bone| suaded that a ship was foundering, and the 
appeared to have been broken, which would 


sad sounds he was listening to, were from the 
indicate that it had gtruck no rock in its|perishing crew. A thorough examination and 
descent. 


change of position at last enabled him to dis- 

On the 2nd of the Sixth month, the Friends | cover that the distant shriekings of fear were 

appointed a meeting not far from the falls.|in fact the near by quiet voices of the chickens 
As Jacob Lindley was walking without any 


who were talking in an undertone in their 
company to the place where it was to be held,|coop. It oftentimes happens that that which 
he looked behind him, and saw two Indians 


men transform through imagination into great 
following him. They were running, or rather | things, are after all of little more consequence 
trotting along, as their pace is when in haste. 


than the ‘ peeping’ of chickens. 
One of them was in Jacob’s estimation, fright-} Jacob Lindley and Friends took passage 
fully painted jet black and vermillion red. ‘The 


in the schooner Dunmore, on Lake Erie for 
face was divided into four parts, The upper} Detroit. On the 8th of Sixth month he says, 
part on one side and the lower part on the 


** A gentle breeze from the south-west, made 
other side were painted black, and the 


our progress towards Detroit tedious, yet af- 
other two quarters red. The fierce wildness| forded time for conversation and contempla- 
which this gave his appearance, was increased 


tion. ‘There were representatives of five dif- 
by his dress. He had round his body the} ferent Indian nations on board ; some French, 
skins of beasts and birds with their hair and 


British, German, Scotch, and Americans of 
feathers on, and a tail of hair hung down be- 


the United States ; some soldiers, sailors, mer- 
hind them. These skins as he came rapidly | chants, mechanics, and farmers. Notwith- 
on, were blown out by the wind, and he grasp- | standing all the variety of prospects and inter- 
ed his scalping knife in his hand. Jacob 


ests, perfect harmony and decorum were 
says, “‘ His visage was exceedingly fierce and} observed. In observing this, my faith and 
grim. I turned sideways, and stood till he 


hope a litle revived in the approach of that 

















































{ 
The banner that above her floats wears emblems of 


the sky, 

The lelien bands that guard her couch are marshall. 
ed from on high; 

And in the One who bears her up and robes her for 
bride, 

The true disciple’s eye may see—the Lord—the Cru- 


cified. 
As fell disease with steady aim pursues its tortuous 


And disanites the slender links connecting mind with 
i ; * * . 
To ce new gifted and refined, a spirit’s lyre is 
iven, 
And swear is the minstrel’s lay as she approaches 
heaven. 


Perchance the aatumn leaves may fall and snows en- 

robe the plain, : 

And spring may ae bright young flowers, and 
birds be gay again; - ; 

And summer too with ardent lips may drain each 
stream and rill, s 

Yet cased in cerements of pain that soul may linger 
still. ; 


Milton, Eighth mo., 1850. 


——<=——— 


For ** The Friend.” 


JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”’) 


(Continued from page 39.) 












































QuaAKERESS, 


On arriving near Niagara Falls about where 
Lewistown now is, Jacob Lindley and his fel- 
low travellers met with other Friends from 
Philadelphia, who had come to attend the 
treaty. On the 28th day of the Fifth month, 
accompanied by Joseph Moore he went four 
miles into the country, to visit the family of 
Jeremiah Moore. At this house he received 
an interesting account of the dreadful famine 
that raged amongst the few inhabitants of that 
wilderness land in the year 1789. ‘The mem- 
bers of that family were reduced to an allow- 
ance of one spoonful of meal per day, and 
endeavoured to sustain life, by eating flax 
seed, strawberry leaves, beach leaves, mustard 
tops, potato-vine tops, and sassafras roots. 
Sometimes they made tea of the leaves. They 
bled their oxen and cows, using the blood for 
food, and paid for the little meal they could 
obtain a shilling a pound. One of the boys 
in this family who was working on the farm 
of a neighbour, one morning carried his half 
famished little sister two miles on his back, 
that she might eat the breakfast which was 

repared for him where he was employed. 

his she did, whilst he had to work, weak as 
he was until dinner time, before he received 
any nourishment for himself. At one time 
one of the members of the family having 
caught a robin, the circumstance caused the 
children to leap for joy. With this little bird, 
they made a whole pot of broth, not very 
nourishing, but still better than nothing. The 
whole of the settlers seemed to suffer nearly 
alike, and no one was able to afford much help 
to the others. Jacob says, “the relation was 
deeply affecting.” And adds, that it brought 
to his mind “the many thankless meals en- 
joyed in the land of plenty.” 

li is a remarkable circumstance that the 
colonists of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
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glorious day, when thousands and tens of which every child of Holland would have, the 
thousands, yea, nations and kingdoms, shall| boy saw the water must soon enlarge the hole 
repair to Zion’s holy and peaceable ensign ;| through which it was now only dropping, and 
noiwithsta ding the many opposing strong-| that utter and general ruin would be the con- 


holds of ...,stery Babylon, yet held up and) 


maintained in the strong reasoning part of the 
natural fallen wisdom.” 
(To be continued. 


sequence of the inundation of the country that 
must follow. To see, to throw away the 
flowers, to climb from stone to stone till he 
reached the hole, and to put his finger into it, 


was the work of a moment, and, to his delight, 
From Sharpe's Magazine. | "° finds that he has succeeded in stopping the 
. flow of the water. 
The Little Hero of Haarlem. This was all very well for a little while, and 
At an early period in the history of Holland, |the child thought only of the success of his de- 
a boy was born in Haarlem, a town remark-|vice. But the night was closing in, and with 
_able for its variety of fortune in war, but hap-|the night came the cold, The little boy look- 
ily’ still more so for iis manufactures andjed around in vain. Noone came. He shouted 
inventions in peace. His father was a sluicer |—he called loudly—no one answered. He 
—that is, one whose employment it was to | resolved to stay there all night, but alas! the 
open and shut the sluices, or large oak-gates|cold was becoming every moment more biting, 
‘which, placed at certain regular distances,|and the poor finger in the hole began to feel 
close the entrance of the canals, and secure|benumbed, and the numbness soon extended to 
Holland from the danger to which it seems|the hand, and thence throughout the whole 
exposed, of finding itself under water, rather|arm, ‘The pain became still greater, still 
than above it. When water is wanted the| harder to bear, but still the boy moved not. 
sluicer raises the sluices more or less, as re-|‘l'ears rolled down his cheeks as he thought of 
quired, as a cook turns the cock of a fountain,| his mother, of his little bed, where he might 
and closes them again carefully at night ;|now be sleeping so soundly, but still the little 
otherwise the water would flow into the canals, | fellow stirred not, for he knew that did he re- 
then overflow them, and inundate the whole|move the small slender finger which he had 
country ; so that even the little children in| opposed to the escape of the water, not only 
Holland are fully aware of the importance of| would he himself be drowned, but his father, 
a punctual discharge of the sluicer’s duties.|his brothers, neighbours—nay, the whole vil- 
The boy was about eight years old, when one|lage. We know not what faltering of purpose, 
day, he asked permission to take some cakes|what momentary failures of courage there 
to a poor old blind maz, who lived at the other| might have been during that long and terrible 
side of the dyke. His father gave him leave,| night; but certain it is, that at day-break he 
but charged him not to stay too late. The|was found in the same painful position by a 


os 


child promised, and set off on his little jour-|clergyman returning from attendance on a 
ney. The blind man thankfully partook of|death-bed, who, as he advanced, thought he 


his young friend’s cakes, and the boy, mindful 
of his father’s orders, did not wait, as usual, 
to hear one of the old man’s stories, but as 
soon as he had seen him eat one muffin, took 
‘leave of him to return home. 

As he went along by the canals, then quite 
‘full, for it was in October, and the autumn 
‘rains had swelled the waters, the boy now 
‘stopped to pull the little blue flowers which his 
mother loved so well, now, in childish gaiety, 
hummed some merry tune. ‘The road gradu- 
ally became more solitary, and soon neither 
the joyous shout of the villager, returning to 
his cottage home, nor the rough voice of the 
carter, grumbling at his lazy horses, was any 
longer to be heard. The little fellow now 
perceived that the blue of the flowers in his 
hand was scarcely distinguishable from the 
green of the surrounding herbage, and he 
Jooked up in some dismay. The night was 
falling ; not, however, a dark winter night, but 
one of those beautiful, clear, moonlight nights, 
in which every object is perceptible, though 
not as distinctly as by day. The child thought 
of his father, of his injunction, and was’ pre- 
paring to quit the ravine in which he was al- 
most buried, and to regain the beach, when 


heard groans, and bending over the dyke dis- 
covered a child seated on a stone, writhing 
from pain, and with pale face and tearful eyes. 

‘“‘In the name of wonder, boy,” he exclaim- 
ed, “‘ what are you doing there?” 

“1 am hindering the water from running 
out,” was the answer, in perfect simplicity, of 
the child, who, during that whole night had 
been evincing such heroic fortitude and un- 
daunted courage. . 

The Muse of History, too often blind to 
(true) glory, has handed down to posterity, 
many a warrior, the destroyer of thousands of 
his fellow-men—she has left us in ignorance 
of the name of this real little hero of Haar- 
lem. 

ee 

Recognition of the Ewe and the Lamb.— 
The acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses all 
things in nature that I know of. A ewe will 
distinguish her own lamb’s bleat among a 
thousand, all braying at the same time. Be- 
sides, the distinguishment of voice is perfectly 
reciprocal between the ewe and the lamb, who, 
amid the deafening sound, run to meet one 
another. There are few things that have ever 
amused me more than a sheep-shearing, and 


suddenly a slight noise, like the trickling of|then the sport continues the whole day. We 


water upon pebbles attracted his attention. He 
was near one of the large sluices, and he now 
carefully examined it, and soon discovers a 
hole in the wood, through’ which the water 
was flowing. With the instant perception 


put the flock into a field, set out all the lambs 
to the hill, and then set out the ewes to them 
as they are shorn. ‘The moment that a lamb 
hears its dam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd 
to meet her ; but, instead of finding the rough, 


well-clad, comfortable mamma, which it left 
an hour, or a few hours ago, it meets a poor, 
naked, shrivelling—a most deplorable-looking 
creature. It wheels about, and uttering a loud, 
tremulous bleat of perfect despair, flies from 
the frightful vision. The mother’s voice ar- 
rests its flight—it returns, flies, and returns 
again, generally for ten or a dozen times be- 
fore the reconcilement is fairly made up.— 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


The Fire Annihilator.—Phillips, the in- 
ventor of this new apparatus, recently gave 
an exhibition of its powers to a large company 
assembled at the London Gas Works, Vaux- 
hall. After some préliminary remarks on the 
vast losses from fire, amounting, annually, in 
the three kingdoms, to £2,000,000, and the 
inefficacy of water in quenching a furious con- 
flagration, he set fire toa department of a large 
open building, filled with partitions and tem- 
porary joisting of light wood, daubed with pitch 
and turpentine, and hang with rags soaked 
with the same combustibles. ‘The flames as- 
cended, roaring with such vehemence as to 
repel the spectators to a distance of forty feet, 
reaching, apparently, beyond all remedy by 
water, when P., with one of his hand-machines, 
somewhat larger than a good-sized coflee-pot, 
from which a volume of gas and vapour was 
discharged, extinguished the flames “ in half 
a minute ;” and then, to prove that there was 
no noxious quality in the resulting air, imme- 
diately walked through the building with a 
lighted candle in his hand. A company has 
been formed to manufacture these new-styled 
fire-engines, which, if they answer as well in 
practice as they seem to do in experiment, 
will soon make their way to this country, and 
find their field of operation in subduing flames, 
and perhaps fire riots.—Late Paper. 


Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 


A “State Reform School” has recently 
been established in Massachusetts, at West- 
boro, similar in plan, we judge, to the House 
of Refuge. At the opening of the institution, 
addresses were made by various distinguished 
speakers ; among them Governor Briggs, who 
gave an account of the manner in which an 
orphan asylum was founded, some years ago, 
at Buffalo, by the single exertions of a poor 
widow.—Lute Paper. 


He says: 

Eight or ten years ago, the husband of the 
lady died, leaving her with two or three chil- 
dren. She soon became impressed with the 
idea that it was her duty to attempt to form an 
institution for the support and education of 
destitute orphan children, and she consulted 
with her minister, and other friends, on the 
subject. Though the plan commended itself 
to their feelings, and perhaps their judgment, 
they all endeavoured to dissuade her from the 
idea that it was her duty to engage in this 
business—but it was all of no avail. She 
finally determined, as she met with no encour- 
agemeut from those whom she had consulted, 
to commence on her own responsibility, and 
made known her determination to the clergy- 
man referred to. 





He was greatly surprised at this, and was 
now confirmed in the impression he had for 
some time entertained, that the lady was not 
perfectly sane on this subject ; and of course 
he endeavoured to show the utter impractica- 
bility of her scheme. She, however, persisted 
in her plans, and immediately rented a house 
at about $200 per annum, and gave public no- 
tice in the newspapers that she had opened a 
house of refuge for destitute orphan children, 
and should be happy to receive such as should 
apply—and also that she would thankfully 
receive donations for the support of the estab- 
lishment. } ; 

In a few days, some six or eight children 
were received, which number was soon in- 
creased; and, as the number of children 
increased, so also did the means of their sup- 
port, often from unknown sources. Frequent- 
ly, at the expiration of one week, she knew 
not whence the means were to be derived for 
another week—but she never experienced any 
lack. A deep interest was at length awakened 
in the orphan establishment of the poor widow 
—rich and benevolent citizens came forward 
to aid the good work—a large and convenient 
building was erected—anJ hundreds of suffer- 
ing orphans have been rescued from vice and 
misery. 

Not long after her house was opened, she 
called upon the minister again, and wished 
him to become surety, with her, for a notori- 
ously bad boy, who was*then in jail, on a 
charge which would inevitably send him to the 
State prison, if he should be tried—but in 
whose behalf she had interposed, and had ob- 
tained a promise, that if she would take him to 
her home, and endeavour to reform him, and 
would procure bail for his good behaviour, or 
his appearance at Court, should it be deemed 
necessary to try him, he should be placed in 
her charge. The clergyman was more than 
astonished at what he deemed the infatuation 
of the lady, in interfering in such a case as 
this; for, although he might approve of such 
interference in the case of juvenile offenders 
who had not become hardened in crime, he 
thought this was a hopeless case, as the lad 
was well known as a most vicious, abandoned 
outcast from society, who had for years lived 
by depredations on the community. 

The good lady, however, actuated by the 
spirit of Him who came “ to seek and to save 
that which was lost,” was not deterred from 
her benevolent intentions by any thing which 
was said to her, and finally told the clergyman 
that she was determined to become bail for the 
boy, and if he refused she should call upon 
some other gentleman who she trusted would 
become her associate in this matter. He 
finally consented to accompany her in a car- 
riage to the jail, where they found the boy in 
the most ragged and filthy condition imagina- 
ble—and although his manners were no more 
prepossessing than his exterior appearance, 
being mulish, and manifesting but little inter- 
est in what was going on, he had a bright eye, 
and was of a fine form. Afier the bail-bond 
had been duly executed, the lady and gentle- 
man took the boy with them to the carriage, 
and she explained to him in a kind manner 
her intentions in regard to him. No sooner 






could find a shelter. 
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had the carriage left the prison yard, than he 
fell upon his knees, buried his face in her lap, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 


A chord in the boy’s breast, hitherto unsus- 


pected by the clergyman, had been touched, 
and he began to feel that after all there might 
be something in this lad worth saving. 
soon as the boy could sufficiently command his 
feelings, he gave a sketch of his life. 
then 14 or 15 years of age; and five years 


As 
He was 


before he had lost both his parents by a sud- 


den and violent disease, and he was left, friend- 


less and homeless. Since that time he had 


spent a wretched life, most of the time without 
any honest means of support—and for the last 
six months he said he had not slept in a house 


—but in brickyards, or in any place where he 
He said nobody had 
taken any interest in him—but he had been 
driven about from place to place, without any 
home—and as every body seemed to regard 
him as an enemy, he thought he might as well 
be an enemy to every body else, and he had 
given himself up to that reckless course of 
conduct which had brought him to the wretch- 
ed condition in which they had found him— 
—and, said he, addressing the lady, “ You, 
madam, are the first person that has spoken a 
kind word to me since the death of my pa- 
rents.”” The effect of this scene upon the 
clergyman must be imagined, for it cannot be 
described. 

The lad became an inmate of the kind lady’s 
establishment, and from that hour an entire 
change was manifest in his whole deportment. 
He had remained in the institution, which now 
numbers some 90 lads—and his conduct has 
been so exemplary, that he has for some years 
discharged most faithfully and aeceptably the 
duties of steward. Thus, by the Christian 
kindness of this excellent female, a boy who 
had been abandoned by society as ruined and 
worthless, has been saved from a life of wretch- 
edness and a death of ignominy, and has be- 
come an intelligent and virtuous citizen, who 
bids fair to be a blessing to the community. 


From the British Friend. 
Immediate Revelation not Ceased. 


In reading the anecdotes, dc., inserted in 
your valuable journal of “ Thomas Scatter- 
good and his Times,” and also the “ Memo. 
rials of Rebecca Jones,” numerous are the 
proofs that immediate revelation has not ceas- 
ed, which serve to bring to my mind a further 
confirming testimony. Mary Brantingham, a 
valuable minister from near Stockton-on-Tees, 
in the course of a religious visit in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, was led, at a meeting at 
Helmsley, to speak to the state of an indivi- 
dual, whose life and conduct, as described by 
her, could not possibly be applied to any indi- 
vidual, according to the apprehension of 
Friends, there gathered—a poacher, a smug- 
gler, and exceedingly immoral ; calling, in a 
moving manner, the individual to repentance 
and amendment of life, with the gracious offers 
of pardon and mercy. It happened, however, 
as the meeting was held in a large upper room, 
with the door and stairs open to the street, that 
a man accidentally passing, had stopped, and 

























was observed to listen, to whose case the ad- 
dress of Mary Brantingham was strikingly 
applicable, 

In the convincement of Mary Brantingham, 
many edifying circumstances are related. She 
was possessed of a good understanding, but 
was rough and wild in her nature; perhaps 
another wild Beck Jones. Ata meeting ap- 
pointed by a valuable minister from Wensley- 
dale, she was powerfully affected by his testi- 
mony, and afierwards became much subdued 
and refined by the power of Truth ; the work 
SO progressing as to impress her with the be- 
lief, that it was her duty to speak in meetings ; 
but so revolting was this to her inclination, 
that she put on a dress very inconsistent with 
such an appearance, with the design of putting 
the concern from her. She was, however, 
afier much conflict, enabled to yield to the 
requiring, and increased in her gift, much to 
the satisfaction of her Friends. In the course 
of a religious visit, she was desirous of seeing 
the Friend by whose instrumentality she was 
convinced. He not knowing her, inquired of 
her respecting a “lass” who had been im- 
pressed with his testimony in the neighbour- 
hood where she came from. 1am that “lass,” 
replied Mary Brantingham. 

In transmitting the above for insertion, in 
connection with the scriptural doctrine of the 
continuance of immediate revelation, I have a 
further object in view. I have long regretted 
that this fundamental principle should be held 
in abeyance, and too little recurred to, and sup- 
ported by facts. An individual who has made 
large references to the writings of the first 
Friends, down to our Shillitoes, &c., and has 
read numerous manuscripts, and heard very 
many verbal relations at the time when our 
Emlens and our Dillwyns were in England, 
confirming the reality of this essentially-to-be- 
believed doctrine—rejected as it is by the 
learned of other professions—would be much 
obliged by communications, either in the shape 
of references to printed works among the writ- 
ings of Friends, or by copies of manuscripts 
and original relations, bearing on the subject, 
addressed A. B., care of William Hunton, 
Bookseller, York. 





Mechanical Action a Source of Heat. 


In various ways, as by percussion, friction, 
and condensation, mechanical action is a source 
of heat. When, for instance, a blacksmith 
strikes a piece of cold iron on his anvil, heat, 
even to the degree of making it red hot, is 
produced by this percussion, Before lucifer 
matches were invented, the son of Vulcan ofien 
kindled his fire by means of percussion. Put- 
ting a soft iron nail upon his anvil, a few smart 
blows of his hammer sufficed to raise the poiot 
of the nail to such a degree of heat as to kin- 
dle instantly a brimstone match. In the same 
way the antiquated tinder-box, with its’ flint 
and steel, was of use. By percussion, or the 
striking of the flint and steel, a small fragment 
heated to redness was broken off, the particle 
fell among the tinder, and then the match was 
applied. We see the same thing when horses 
are going over flinty or stony roads: small 
fragments of the stone, or of the iron horse- 


shoe, fly off in sparks, being heated to redness 
the mechanical force with which the horse- 
shoe strikes the stone. 

Friction is another of the mechanical means 
of developing the latent heat which exists in 
all bodies, even those of which we say that 
they are as cold as ice. ‘Tuke two pieces of 
wood ; rub them together violently and con- 
tinuously for some time, and they will take 
fire. In many rude and uncivilized countries 
this is the only way in which the inhabitants 
can obtain that necessary to human comfort— 
fire. It is a consequence of the development 
of heat by friction that, especially in dry wea- 
ther, carriage wheels take fire. This will be 
the case if the wheels are too dry, if they are 
made too tight a fit, or if, under these circum- 
stances, they revolve too rapidly ; as hereby 
the friction against the axleiree is so great as 
to heat to redness the adjoining wood. In 
order to reduce the friction, oily and greasy 
substances are used. Considering the rapidity 
at which the trains on the railroads pass, there 
never would be a journey taken without the 
carriage being fired, unless the supply of 
grease was large and constant. We have 
several times observed when a train has stop- 

that the grease in the axle-boxes has been 
iling furiously, as the result of the heat oc- 
casioned by the friction of the wheels and the 
axle-tree. It is chiefly by this mechanical 
action that when our hands are cold we get 
them well warmed by rubbing them together. 
There is no body in nature so cold but it may 
be thus heated. Ice is no exception. Rub 
two pieces of ice together; they melt away. 
Why? Because their latent heat is developed 
by the friction produced in rubbing them on 
each other. 

Compression will produce similar results. 
Put a piece of German tinder at the bottom of 
a glass tube; compress the air in it greatly 
by meats of a piston, and by means of this 
compression the tinder catches fire instantly. 
The air of a valley, or at the bottom of a 
mountain, is necessarily compressed by the 
overlying strata or masses of air, just as when 
a large quantity of feathers is laid down in a 
room, the lower portion of the heap will be 
compressed, or lie closer together, in conse- 
quence of the pressure upon it of all the supe- 
rior portions of the heap. This compressed 
portion of the air is warmer than the higher 
portions ; and hence when we get to the sum- 
mit of a mountain two miles high, though so 
much nearer the sun, we find the air cooler 
than below, because the air below is heated 
by compression,— Wesley Banner. 


The Purchase of New Mexico.—Truman 
Smith, in his late speech in the National Sen- 
ate, produced full and official statistics to show 
that the territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia cost the Union $124,038,353.65 in the 
expenses of the war, and the indemnity paid 
for the territory acquired. Besides which we 
have the following statisties of the loss of hu- 
man life in the war :—The number of deaths 
returned by the officers of the army is 12,878 ; 
9749 were discharged for disability, of whom 
at least half have died, say 4874 ; 73,260 men 
were mustered into service during the war, 


THE FRIEND. 


and 50,573 were mustered out ; of the secidue, | 


amounting to 22,687, 20,072 were returned as 
dead, discharged or deserted, and the differ- 
ence, 2615, are supposed to be dead ; of those 
mustered out of service it is estimated that 10 
per cent., or 5114, have since died ; thus mak- 
ing in the aggregate, a loss of 25,481 lives 
through this war.—Albany Atlas. 


Carrier Pigeons.—We hear from France 
of astonishing results obtained with carrier 
pigeons, by the societies which in Belgium de- 
vote themselves to the production of this bird 
in perfection. They are trained so as. to tra- 
verse the whole of France, from one end to 
the other, in less than a day}; recently, a num- 
ber were sent to Pampeluna in Spain, to be 
let loose and return by flight to Brussels. On 
the 10th ult., the Pigeon raising Society, call- 
ed the Visible of Brussels, let fly sixty-three 
pigeons from Lyons at5 a.m. Prizes were 
given to the owners of the birds, which should 
quickest reach Brussels. ‘The first prize was 
won by J. Vonhelen, whose pigeon arrived 
31 minutes past 2 o’clock, rp. m.; the second 
prize was won by a pigeon which came at 39 
minutes past 2; the third at 20 minutes before 
3. The distance from Lyons to Brussels by 
railroad is about 600 miles, which the first 
pigeon flew in 74 hours.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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TENTH MONTH 26, 1850. 


We are obliged to our attentive friend H. 
R., of the city of Dublin, for a packet just re- 
ceived by a private conveyance. 


The “ Roll” forwarded to us as an original 
production of the late Z. C., has been recog- 
nized by one of our friends in this direction as 
known to him at least fifty years ago, and 
reputed to be written by one Rogers, of Con- 
necticut. 


As the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law 
is a matter of general interest, we give place 
to the following, taken from a late paper, in 
relation to its bearing on the children of 
escaped slaves, 


“ The number of fugitive slaves is greatly 
exaggerated, in consequence of children being 
supposed to come under this denomination, 
either of whose parents are fugitives. This 
notion involves twoerrors. In the first place, 
children follow the condition of their mother. 
The issue of a slave mother are slaves, but 
those of a father, by a. free woman, are free, 
The great majority of fugitives being males, 
it is plain that nearly all the coloured children 
in the free States are free under this rule. 

“But a more important consideration, and 
one which will relieve the coloured population 
from a great deal of this distress under which 
they are suffering, is this, The Constitution 
provides for the recapture only of those slaves 
who have themselves escaped from one State 
into another. An individual to be within its 
provisions must have been actually held to 


labour or service in one State under the laws 
thereof, and must have fled from such service. 
In the case of a child born ina free State, 
neither of these facts can exist. It has neither 
been subjected to slavery nor has it escaped. 

“As long ago as 1816, this doctrine was 
established by the undhimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, deciding that 
birth in that State gives freedom to the child 
of a slave who had absconded. And this in- 
terpretation of the Constitution has been ac- 
quiesced in by courts in the slave States. In 
1828, the Court of Appeals in Virginia, were 
unanimously of the opinion, that they were 
bound to give effect to the law of freedom in 
Pennsylvania, though’ it was objected that it 
might confiscate the property of a citizen of 
Virginia. In the case to which we refer, the 
Court say :-—*‘ Susanna the plaintiff was born 
under its operation in Pennsylvania ; though 
born of a slave mother, she was free ; and in 
this aspect of the case the court is not called 
on to execute the law of Pennsylvania, but ihe 
law of Virginia, which does not now and did 
not then permit a person free in Pennsylvania 
to be held in slavery here.’ ” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jehu Fawcett, agent, Salem, O., for 
Jos. Reeder, $2, vol. 24; for Joshua Stafford, $2, vol. 
24; for Robert Miller, $2, vol. 23; for Evan Lang- 
staff, $2, to No. 15, vol. 23 ; for David , lowa, 
$2, vol. 24; from H. P. Davis, West Chester, Pa., $2, 
vol, 24; from J. W. im for Amos W, House, $4, vols, 
23 and 24; and for M. D. House, $4, vols, 23 and 24; 
from R. C, Evans, Marlton, N. J., $2, vol. 24; from 
John Macy, N, C., $2, vol. 24. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Conveyances for taking pupils to West-town 
Boarding-School, will leave the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, No 46 North Sixth street, on Seventh- 
day the 26th inst., at 12 o'clock, mu. The 
trunk wagon will leave on Seventh-day morn- 
ng, at 8 o'clock. 


Isaac Haves. 
Tenth month, 1850. 


WANTED, a boy from 15 to 17 years of age, in a 
retail dry-goods store. One from the country would 
be preferred. Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street, or 
at the office of “ ‘The Friend.” 


—_ 


Manaiep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Haddonfield, 
N. J., on Fifth-day, the 17th inst., Epwarp Berrue, 
to Martua P., daughter of Blakey Sharpless. 


Diep, on the 20th ult., of consumption, at the resi- 
dence of her fatherynear Parkersyille, Chester coun- 
ty, Pa., Parscitta Watrer, in the 30th year of her 
age. She endured the sufferings of a lingering ill- 
nese with patience and resignation, peaceful 
feeling which prevailed at times in her room, and the 
innocent and circumspect life she had led from child- 
hood, have left a consoling assurance on the minds of 
her friends, that her remova! has been from an earthly 
to a heavenly home. 


——, on the Ist instant, at the residence of her ne. 
phew, Townsend Walter, in New Garden, Chester 
county, Pa., Hannan Waren, aged 69 years. 


——, on 9th inst., at the residence of her husband, 


Cropwell, N. J., of cons ion, Har. 
mast, vit of Janta tL Node, in the 90th youn of 


her age. 





